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churches In the United States do not perhaps worship wealth ; but they conciliate it 
and toady to it to such an extent that their message of universal brotherhood 
becomes a farce. In no department of American life is the power of money greater 
than in the churches. Not only does it shape the policy and blind the vision of 
individual parishes, as in the cases I have related, but it compels American 
Christianity, as a whole, to take the rich man's view of every moral and social ques- 
tion that comes before it. The enormous wealth of many men, both in and out of 
the churches, is known to have been acquired dishonestly, and in violation of the 
rights of multitudes of men whom they deprive of their dues. But neither the 
churches in their corporate capacity, nor the clergy in their individual capacity, 
ever think of denouncing the social system which allows this state of affairs to exist, 
and even throws over it the sacred sanction of law. 

The material growth of all American denominations during the last twenty-five 
years has been remarkably great. But that very growth has blinded the eyes of 
Christians to the fact that their spiritual growth has not been correspondingly great. 
It is the old story repeated. The early church retained its wonderful spirituality as 
long as it was obliged, on account of persecution, to meet in caves and catacombs. 
But when it became rich and prosperous, it rapidly degenerated, until it lost nearly 
all its pristine faith and purity. American Christianity to-day is confronted by a 
problem that involves not merely its well-being, but its very existence. Shall it 
float along on the tide of worldly conformity, adjusting its lofty ideals to the low 
standards of the money-worshipper ? Or shall it do what one of the catechisms says 
every Christian should do,— renounce the world, the flesh, and the devil, no matter 
at what cost of popularity or worldly advantage 1 

James B. Wasson. 

III. 

DIPSOMANIA AND ORIGINAL SIN. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen says that what is called the religious reaction of recent times 
is far more superficial than is generally supposed. Of this Mr. Edward C. Mann 
gives an illustration in his note on " Inebriety as a Disease" in the January number 
of The Review. " Law and medicine," he says, " should unite in accepting the fol- 
lowing as a definition of dipsomania: 'Dipsomania consists of an irresistible craving 
for alcoholic stimulants, occurring very frequently, periodically, paroxysmally, with 
a constant liability to periodical exacerbations, when the craving becomes altogether 
irresistible.'" The lay reader might ask how a craving defined as " irresistible" is to 
be so exacerbated as to become "altogether irresistible." And if this craving is not 
persistent but " occurs," how is a jury to know that it was dipsomania, and not plain 
thirst, which possessed an accused man when he took the liquor which led him to 
his crime ? There is danger in definition. But these queries are aside of the point. 

Dipsomania, we are told, is an irresistible craving. How are we to know it is 
irresistible ? Plainly, by the fact that it is not resisted. Before it is resisted, nothing 
can be said of it; neither that it will, nor that it will not, be yielded to. It is a defi- 
nition after the act. But after the moderate drinker or the habitual drunkard has 
taken his glass, it may be just as truly said of him that his craving was irresistible. 
The act of drinking is the-proof of it. The craving in the moderate drinker may have 
come from other motives than desire for liquor. But whatever the motives, the fact 
of the drinking shows them to have been present ; to have swept aside all other 
motives ; to have been irresistible. 

This is simply stating by example that uniformity of nature which is the very in- 
strument of scientific thought. As a necessary corollary of that uniformity comes 
the fact that man is an automaton. This uniformity, our only rational working 
hypothesis, is accepted probably — one may almost say inevitably— by the thoughtful 
among the medical fraternity. Yet when the physician turns to the consideration 
of a concrete case, he forgets or neglects the truth to which he has just given assent, 
and, betraying the superficial character of the religious reaction in his own mind, 
harks straight back, we may say, to original sin. 
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"The dipsomaniac," says Mr. Mann, "is driven into a debauch by an irresistible 
impulse ; the drunkard merely chooses to seek the intoxicating effect of alcohol." 
That is to say, the dipsomaniac drinkB because all the past compels him to it; while 
the drunkard drinks because, in the depravity of his heart, he has, without regard 
to the past, to his nature, or to his environment, originated the desire to drink. If 
there be any such thing as science, this statement is absurd. 

Much energy has been expended in the attempt to lay down a test of insanity 
which should also be a boundary line of legal responsibility. The attempt has been 
fruitless. From the nature of things it must always be so. The reasoning of those 
who seek such a test is like this : A commits a murder; A is sane; therefore, by virtue 
of the originating power which lies in his free will, A could have chosen not to com- 
mit this murder, had he so willed; therefore he originated this murder; therefore he 
is responsible for it. B commits a murder; B is insane; therefore B had lost the 
originating power which lies in his free will; therefore he could not have chosen not 
to commit this murder; therefore it did not originate in him and he is not responsible 
for it. The error— and it vitiates the entire reasoning— lies in the assumption that 
man is an original first cause. This assumption is part of the prevailing theology. 
Though denied by the science in the doctors, it is asserted by their religion, and so 
far are they from having been deeply affected by the so-called religious reaction that, 
in all the discussions of mental responsibility of recent years, it may be questioned if 
the doctrine of automatism has been, in this country, once seriously considered as 
entering into the problem. The New York Medico-Legal Society has wearied itself 
for years in word-building over the definition of insanity and the test of responsi- 
bility. It seems never to have brought into its discussion the fundamental doctrine 
of cause and effect, and at last reports was still beating the air as widely and vainly 
as does Mr. Mann in his definition of dipsomania. 

Mechanism in thought and morals— the automatism of man— is a doctrine which 
in this age will receive scant recognition. But it is a curious illustration of the fail- 
ure of logic and the persistence of superstition that our most liberal profession— even 
the students of the pathology of the mind in that profession— refuse to apply to 
the problems which vex them that uniformity of nature which is the very instru- 
ment of scientific thought. 

John Cotton Dana. 

IV. 

TWO NEEDED NEW WORDS. 

Some time ago, in a newspaper article, I took occasion to insist on the necessity 
of introducing into the language one or two new words in order to express with 
clearness ideas growing out of the use of one of the modern labor-saving devices, 
which, in all probability, is bound to be more and more used as time goes on. The 
device referred to is the type-writer. That it will entirely supersede handwriting is 
by no means likely ; but that dexterity in the use of it will ctmeto be one of the 
essentials in the education of boys and girls I have not the slightest doubt. There 
will necessarily be some loss along with a great gain, since the individuality of hand- 
writing—one of its chief charms— will, as a matter of course, disappear. 

Philology can never be an exact science because it deals with a living and grow- 
ing thing. Language must grow or die— unless the people who speak it become 
stagnant and stationary. The important thing is that its growth should be wisely 
directed. A good deal is said about "newspaper English," and it cannot be denied 
that much of it is very bad indeed. Most newspapers use the language of the people 
with little discrimination, losing sight, apparently, of the high privilege they possess 
of exerting a continuous and pervasive influence in favor of good, if not of abso- 
lutely pure, English. It is the newspapers that must plead guilty to the charge of 
giving currency to such bastard (because improperly formed) words as " derail " and 
"cablegram"; whereas, by frowning upon such formations and resolutely refusing 
to admit them to their columns, they could do much to prevent them from coming 
into general use. It is the plain duty of all teachers and all trainers of public opinion to 



